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M DLLE. TITIENS, Malle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 

Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, and the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London, — - 


V ADAME R. SIDNEY. PRATTEN begs to announce 
that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
T° BE DISPOSED OF, a first-class MUSIC BUSINESS, 
established nearly 20 years, in a large and flourishing town in the south of 


England, the Proprietor being about to retire from business. Applicatious may 
be addressed to A.B., care of Messrs. Hopkiuson, 235, Regent-street, London. 


OPstab PALACE.—Madlle. Titiens, Madlle. Picco- 
lomini, Sig. Belart, Sig. Aldighieri, Sig. Vialetti, and Sig. Giuglini, at the 
GRAND OPERA CONCERT by the above-named distinguished artists, on 
Saturday, July 30th, 1859. The programme will be duly announced. Doors open 
at Ten. Concert at Three o’clock, Conductor, Sig. Arditi. Admission by Two 
Guinea Season Ticket free, By One Guinea Season Ticket, on payment of Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. By os Ticket, Two Shillings, or if purchased on or 
before the 29th instant, Three Shillings and Sixpence. Reserved Seats, Half-a- 
Crown extra. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY over the WATER.— Vide 

Punch.—The DELEPIERRES (Jules, 8; Juliette, 6; and Julia, 4 years of 

age), whose marvellous performance on the violin have excited the wonder and 

admiration of musical circles in France and Belgium, performs solos, duets, and 
trios every evening at the CANTERBURY HALL. ° 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA EVERY NIGHT, 

at 8. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3. Stalls can be 
taken from the plan at the New Chinese box office daily, from 11 to 5, 3s. ; area, 
9s.; gallery, 1s. Price 6d., ‘‘To China and Back,” by Albert Smith, forwarded 
from the Egyptian Hall, for seven stamps. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED.— ROYAL 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regerit-street. The new series 
of Illustrations, “‘Our Home Circuit” and ‘‘Seaside Studies,” every evening 
except Saturday) at 8. Saturday afternoon at 3, Admission Is., 2s., and 3s, 
talls secured, without extra charge, at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and 
Co,’s, 201, Regent-street. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

—Close of the Season and last six days in London. Great success of the 

New Song and Chorus, ‘Nelly Gray.” Change of Programme. Open every evening 

at eight; and the final Day representation on Saturday. Afternoon, at thee. 

Stalls, 3a. ; arca, 2s. ; galléry, 1s, ; which may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, 38, Old Bond-street ; and at the Hall (Piccadilly entrance). 


OTICE TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC.—In conse- 

quence of the unparralleled sale of HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

for the PIANOFORTE (223rd edition, price 4s.), Messrs, Robert Cocks and Co, 

have respectfully to beg that their friends will kind] oblige them by forwarding 

their orders for this work 10 or 12daysinadvance. By thismeans ——= 

will be obviated, and all orders executed in their turn. London, New Burlington- 
street, publishers to Her Majesty the Queen. 


8. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


R @ Mr. Pratten has much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
ofa “Perfect Flute.” The ho!es throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers, By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect eqnality, 
is obtainable ; and the performer can produce the most rapid and yianissimo 
Preeage witliout endangering the intonation, and with the sume facility as upon 
he small-holed flute, 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the exeeution of passages 
hitherto idered almost insur tab] 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 "to 12 
Hera ae he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 





























Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


NEW CLASSICAL. REVIVAIS, 


FOR PIANISTS OF MODERATE ATTAINMENTS. 


BIJOUX PERDUS, 


First series, consisting of 


SIX AIRS WITH VARIATIONS 
‘Selected from the Works of the 


CLIASSICAL PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, 


And performed by 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 


errno 


‘FIRST SERIES. 
Mozart’s Tema con Variazioni in A. 
. Dussek’s Troubadour. 
Steibelt’s Airs Russes. 
Dussek's French Airs, No. 1. 
Do, do, do. No, 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 


Price of each, 3s. 


‘* These revived pieces will be a boon to pianists, amateur and professional, who, 
without being possessed of the highest powers of execution, are still desirous of 
directing their attention to first-class music. They are well worth practising with 
diligence, being not only brilliant as pieces of display, but interest»ng on account 
of the cleverness and well-contrasted forms ot the variations. The ‘ Bijoux Perdus’ 
have the advantage of being carefully fingered throughout, which will add 
materially to their general usefulnuess,”—Musical World. 
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CHAPPELL & CO., 49 and 50, New Bond-street. 








SPENDID FESTIVAL GIFT. 
CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM. 


DEDICATED TO M. COSTA, ESQ. 
ONTAINING 100 favourite Oratorio and Opera Airs for 
the Pianoforte, beautifully illustrated with Portrait, Print, &., forming 


an 
elegant present and remembrance of the Great Festival. G. Lousdale, 26, Oid 
Bond-street ; and Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 





‘O MUSIC SELLERS AND OTHERS.—NOTICE.— 

78, Strand. An opportunity now occurs for any one requiring this long- 

established Music and Theatrical Business, to obtain the same. For parficulass 
apply to Henry Fenturn, as above, 


EW SONG, composed by Miss DOLBY, “THE 
ORPHAN’S PRAYER.” The words by LORD WROTTESLEY. Price, 2s. 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-strect, corner of Brook-street, London. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


GAS be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs: and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 

For price and particulars of —e Blower 
apply to CARRELL, MARSHALL, and co., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, solefauthorised makers 
and agents, or to. DAVID JOY, Patent-e, 
Leeds. 

Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents. 








—— 


Organ Buiiders supptied onliberal terms. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 


U. 


‘HER MOST GRACIOUS ot oe 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE vs . 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
Ri 


OYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
Hi: Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
"And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE. Esq. 
His Worship the M yor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. — K; : 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Established by him expressly as a Great National Institution to facilitate the En- 
couragement and Promotion of 
NATIVE MUSICAL TALENT, 

AND THE 
GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC AMONG THE RISING 
GENERATION, , 

Upon his new and effective system, alsoasa Normat Scuoot for the training of 

masters to conduct ConsFRVATOIRES OF Music to be established throughout the 

United Kingdom, for Lirrte Cutupren, the whole comprising an entirely new 

scheme of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
By blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall 
become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. 
To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these institu- 
tions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through the 
country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitle 
DR MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 

Who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

Who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing 
Song: and Choruses ir 2 most effective manner, and to whom Dr, Mark gives a 
gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music; Director, 

Composer, and Conductor; Lecturer to both Pri- 

vate and Public, Theoretical and Practical Instru- 

menta! and Vocal Classes. . os es oe oe 
Master of the General Educational ore 


Dr. Mark. 


Mr. Powe. 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers, 


Writing, Reading. Arithmetic, Grammar, Dict tion, 

History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- 

keeping .. * oa . . . o 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

Organ and Orchestral Class ° Mr. BAKER. 


. Herr Srmers. 
Pianoforte .. o oe ne {i ELDER. 


i RocieRr, 
“"( Mr. BEARD. 
{yenm: ViruxTEMPs, 


Violin .. oo =< oe oe 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. oo 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. . a z. —— 
Concertina (German and English) oe -.. Mr. Exper. ; 
Vocal Classes .. oe - - es oo .. { Messrs. Power and 
ELDER, 

Little Boys admitted as Private Boarders at Ten Guineas per Quarter. 

Terms for Young Gentlemen to bec:me Masters of Conservatoires of Music, 

Twenty-five Guineas, 
who will receive appointments 4s soon as competent. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for five years by paying 
@ moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and books. 

Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 


Dr. MARK begs to invite the Pareuts and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m, ‘Gtardays and 
Sundays excepted. 


Mr. T. Donovan, 
Mr. Morcan. 


Bridge-street, 





NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL, 


THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


JOEN BULLAE. 


Tats work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words, 

3. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible 
rearranged for ordinary use. . 

4. Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. Every number 
will therefore possess the same individual value as though it were itself 
an independent publication. 

The SrnecEr’s Liperary will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as being not too large fora hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generally of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages. 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, #.e., one of each series weekly. 

Nos. 1 to 8, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 8, Sacred, are now ready, 

Also, part 1, Sacred or Secular, price 1s. each. 











Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft's, 60, Great Russell-street. Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together. so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





EO. LUFF & SON’S NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES 

in Ash, Oak, Mahogany. Rosew od, Walnut, and Zebra, combine excellence 

in manufacture with great reduction in price. Trade Lists of prices forwarded 
upon receipt of card. 103, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. W.C. 





“ WWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT,” by 

J. W. Davison, sung by Miss Palmer with great success at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. St. James’s Hall. This forms one of the set of Six Songs, 
entitled, ‘‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley ” Price.2s. Also now ready, ‘‘ Beatrice’s 
Sony” (from the Cenci), and “Rough wind that moanest loud,” (for a bass voice) 
from the same set. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 





ENMAN, Introducer of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles included. 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

“Tue Wives or Sournh ArricA—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analy- 
zation, Our examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and 
flavour, their acidity and swectness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in 
alcohol, and particularly to their purity. We have to state that these wines, 
though brandied to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from adul- 
teration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are sold, their quality 
is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY. Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. pe” dozen. 

Terms, Casnx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 
“ Bank of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


JAMES L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, corner of Railway-place, London, 
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REVIEWS. ject of the words is somewhat of the stalest, and the author 
— has done wisely in preserving the “ incognito,” 

«This House to Love is holy,” serenade for eight voices,} Those who object to “ consecutive fifths” in a similar 
without accompaniment—composed by Giacomo Meyerbeer | direction, and who are precise about the treatment of the 
Duncan Davison and Co.). The English version of the} harmony of the “ six-four,” will object to the following, 
words of this beautiful serenade, from the practised and}in Mr. W. C. F. Robinson’s “Jvy Leaves”—valses for the 
accomplished pen of Mr. John Oxenford, are even superior | pianoforte (Rudall, Rose, Carte & Co.) :— 
to the original French (“Adiew aua jewnes Mari¢s”), and 
fit the music to a nicety. Upon the merits of the compo- 
sition itself we have dwelt on more than one occasion, while { 


























recording its public performances. To such of our readers 
as have attended the concerts of the Vocal Association, the 
first few bars will bring back the remembrance of all the 
yest, (Such as have not can hardly do better than make 
themselves acquainted with one of the most finished pieces 
of vocal part-writing of its class) :— 
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This house to Love is Ho ~- - ly By 















































Hy -men crown’d at And again, for example :— 
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“The Shooting Star,” song (sung by Miss Stabbach)— en os £ 2 
words by “Zeila,” music by Francesco Berger (A ddison, Hollier <¢———— 8 — 8-9 — 9, — F — 8 r 
and Lucas)—though not unpleasing, is somewhat common. ey — FF ce cee eee eet 
place for M. Francesco Berger, who has taught us to expect . 
more refined things from his pen. Nor can we make up a a i. 
our minds to like the subjoined :— a 
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Test it merely as top-line and bass, and the consecutive 
sevenths look slip-shod :— 












































Whereas the phenomenon of “Shooting Stars” is by no} In other respects the “Ivy Leaves” waltzes are pretty and 
means suggestive of slip-shoddiness. effective. ; ‘ ms i 

“ Forgotten All”—sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, composed by} We are much mistaken if the “ demoiselles Cabb (w y 
Francesco Berger (R. W. Ollivier)— is one of those ele-| not Misses Cabb 1) of Llwyndin Court—to whom is dedicated 
gant and well-written trifles in the manufacture of which (in an odd mixture of Italian and bad French) ; Les 
M. Berger excels. It contains no new idea, but what it] Adieu,” galop di Bravura, pour pianoforte, compos¢e a 
expresses is expressed with refinement, and thus, while it} Bennett Gilbert, Op. 24. (Addison, Hollier & Lucas)—wil 
can offend none, it is likely to ingratiate many. The sub-| not be puzzled, at the outset, by the following :— 
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The composer himself would seem to have been dissatisfied, 
inasmuch as, further on (page 3), he alters it thus :— 
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which is about es intelligible as the first version. This 
is not the only objectionable point in the Galop di Bravura, 
which, though galop is masculine, is “ compostE par” Bennett 
Gilbert, and “dediéz aux demoisclles Cabb.” A single ex- 
ample, however, is all we can find room for :— 
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The first theme of “ Lsmeralda,” Schottische Elegante—by 
the same composer (Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig)—is really 
“elegant ;” but the trio in the subdominant key is clumsy, to 
say the best of it. There is nothing at all to distinguish 
“ Nona,” pensée fugitive—also by Mr. Gilbert—from the host 
of sentimental waltz-movements in A flat, with episodes in 
D flat (which may be likened to the rinsings of Weber's 
physic-bottles), except that to the ordinary supply of F flats, 
and B double-flats, with which they are seasoned, Mr. Gilbert 
adds E double-flats, and even A double-flats, besides a dose 
of such progressions as the subjoined :— 
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Moreover, this uncomfortable bagatelle is styled, with 
great pomp, “OP. 10” (!) 

“The Rifleman’s March”—composed and inscribed to the 
Patriotic Volunteers of Great Britain, by Stephen Glover 
(R. Cocks and Co.)—is a catch-penny, which, in politer terms 
and in emulation of Monsieur Bennett Gilbert, might be 
entitled a “ Piéce de circonstance.” If the “circumstance” 
(anticipated war) be bad, the “ piece” is worse. “ Donati’ 
Galop” —by Ellen Watkins—is remarkable for an astrono- 
mical lithograph-cover in blue, the comet being re- 
presented, going at ever-such-a-pace—say 1,000,000,000 
leagues a second. The galop is rather more leisurely in 
its motion. “Zhe Soldier’s Grave’—words by the Rey, 
E. D. Jackson, B.C.L., music by B. Hime (Hime and 
Addison, Manchester) — is a ballad which, besides being 
correctly written, is by no means inexpressive. The same 
praise, in a larger degree, may be awarded to “Sing Birdie, 
sing’ —words by ‘ Zeila,” music composed and dedicated to 
Miss Louisa Vinning, by Wilhelm Ganz (Wessel and 
Co.)—a very pretty song in every essential ; and still 
more unreservedly to “ Zhe Murmuring Sea,” dedicated to 
Miss Stabbach—words by the same, music by the same (same 
publishers) —which is also to ‘be noted for an accompaniment 
well imagined, and as well carried out as it is characteristic. 
Superior to any, because drawn from a more genuine fount 
of melody, is “ Fail me not’—words by N. P. Willis, music 
by Mr, W. Balfe* (Wessel and Co.)—a song in which the 
prolific composer of Satanella, while successfully imitating 
the German:style of accompaniment and development, pre- 
serves those peculiarities of phrase and cadence which have 
made his own style so acceptable to the public. . 

“ Benedictus” and “ Apostles’ Creed”—by 8. H. Hatherly, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. (Robert Cocks and Co.) Of this “ setting” 
for five voices, which is dedicated to the Rev. W. B. 
Havergal, M.A., the composer has himself given the follow- 
ing description :— 

“The first verse of the ‘ Benedictus’ (16 bars) contains one round of 
‘servile imitation in the old church form,’ from base to treble. The 
second and third verses are, as old writers would have said, apposed 
one to the other, consisting of the same melody in different keys, E 
and D, but being in plain counterpoint are, together with verse four 
(in all 24 bars) subject to the grave charge of ‘chord-stringing.’ Verse 
five (12 bars) contains one round of imitation from treble to base of a 
melody which in verse six (12 bars) is accompanied with plain counter- 
point. Verse seven (12 bars) is a canon two in one in the fifth, treble 
and bass, in contrary motion. Verse eight (12 bars) is partially 
so. Verse nine (16 bars) is a canon two in one in the fifth, by alto 
and tenor solo. Verse ten (12 bars) is the same canon by 
two trebles, accompanied by the other parts. Verses eleven and 
twelve (28 bars) are in three parts only, and contain the objectionable 
imitation and chords, The ‘Gloria Patri’ (24 bars) is ‘ borrowed’ from 
my ‘Jubilate,’ published three years previously (in 1853), but has the 
three ‘Glorys’ and the ‘Amen’ of different rhythm, and the whole com- 
posed in five parts instead of four. 

“The firat part of the ‘ Apostles’ Creed’ (16 bars) opens with a canon, 
two in one in the octave, bass and treble, in contrary motion. The 
second part (48 bars) commences with a canon two in one in the 
unison, by two trebles solo, followed by passages in minor and major 
keyg, as the words describe the passion or triumph of Our Lord and 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ. The third part (48 bars) opens with a 
canon of similar description to that in the first part, and concludes 
with a short fughetta.” 

To which we have only to add that the whole is as dry as 
dust, as stiff as a maypole, as simple as a two-prong fork ; 
and that, after a careful perusal, we have (not for the first 
time) arrived at the conclusion that to obtain a musical 
degree at Oxford must be about as easy as to look out of 
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window, move a coal-scuttle, or open an oyster. We like, 
much better, “ Zhe Briton’s Prayer” —words by T. V. 
Hatherly, music by 8. Hatherly, Mus. Bac., Oxon., dedicated 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert (Robert Cocks and Co.)—because, 
although Mr. Hatherly does point to a rigid bit of counter- 
point (page 4), as “canon 2 in 1 strict, and to a still more 
rigid (page 6), as “2 in 1 pr arsin et thesin-FREE” (very), 
there is. tune in it, accent in it, and rhythmical division, 
which can hardly be said of its companion—the “ pro forma 
exercise” for a degree at Oxford. As, perhaps, a sly reader 
or two might like a peep at Mr. Hatherly, while solving the 
problem of “«arsin et thesin,” we extract the example for 
inspection :— 
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“ Handel Studies”--By Henry F. Chorley—Nos. 1 and 2 
(Augener and Co.)—“To resume.” Take an instance of 
vague declamation :— 

“According to modern taste in construction, which has in it too 
much of the carpenter, too little of the artless artist,” &e. 
The above, and some hundred more sentences of the kind 
in Handel Studies, appear to aim at something ; but what 
that something is must be left to the imagination—like the 
“something” threatened by the mole upon King Cole’s 
cheek :— 

“ A mole in the face 


Boded something would take place, 
But not what that something might be.” 


But never was book so crowded with fancies, whimsie s, 


freaks, and sciomachies. In sciomachy Mr. Chorley is un- 
commonly strong, for ever combating a non-existent enemy, 
fighting with a shadow 3 and just as he defends the overture 
to the Messiah from detractors of his own creation, and 
comforts those “strange persons” who object to “figurative” 
music for the voice (“strange” enough, for nobody ever heard 
of them), so he takes up the cudyels (against some more 
_ Strange persons” ?) for “Rejoice greatly,” which no one 
in the world ever thought of attacking, or regarded as 
anything else than a magnificent song precisely fitted 
to the sentiment it has to express. Having no real 
antagonists, however, Mr. Chorley makes some for himself, 
and then proceeds, with exquisite swagger and complacency, 
4 annihilate them. He first knocks down a certain 
wT ns, Commany,” for sneering at what he calls the 
andelisms” in “ Rejoice greatly "—as if florid divisions 
sr more peculiar to Handel than to any other composer 
a isday. “They are worth dwelling on for a moment ”— 
— _ oracle—“in order that we may trace out the real 
orth and bearing of the modern disdain of florid vocal 


ornament.” Now, as there is no “modern disdain” 
of anything of the sort, the task is one of some difficulty ; 
aud this is soon made apparent by the singular manner in 
which Mr.Chorley proceeds to account for the said “ disdain.” 
Let him, however, speak for himself :— 

“This is simply an expression of the cant and foppery which spring 
from antagonism.—‘ The fiddlers against the singers.—If execution 
and embroidery be not part and parcel of the material for musical 
expression, why should not the violins as well as the voice be tied to 
plain notes ?” 

So barefaced an assumption is quite enough to show the 
absurdity of the position which Mr. Chorley has voluntarily 
taken up. No such antagonism ever existed. No one ever 
dreamed of maintaining that “execution and embroidery” 
(embroidery and execution would have been more ap- 
posite) were not “material for musical expression.” No 
one ever imagined such an argument, until Mr. Chorley 
raised it himself, to demolish, among the multitudinous 
mare’s nests of Handel Studies. Another “fancy” with 
this author comes under the head of what he denominates 
“grouping.” At the outset—or at least until one has met 
with the expression three or four times—it is not easy to 
guess what is intended. The first striking example of its 
use—where “the groupings of voices and keys” are inter- 
preted by Mr. Chorley into an “imperfect suggestion of the 
four Evangelists”—was treated (“ante”—page 436), as such a 
monstrous paradox deserved. Here (page 29) we havea 
more shadowy application of the term : 

“Some suggestion of grouping-—to return on what has been said— 
may be found in the soprano song, ‘He shall feed his flock,’ which 
follows the dravura—this as tender and gentle as that was buoyant 
and triumphing—in the same key.” 

Now, for the life of us, we cannot get at what Mr. 
Chorley means, in this instance, by “some suggestion of 
grouping.” If simply the uniformity of key to be found in 
the two airs and chorus with which the first part of the 
Messiah terminates, such a discovery may be likened to the 
discovery of an addled egg, or an empty bird’s-nest, and hardly 
warrants the appearance of self-satisfaction with which it is 
revealed. “Here let it be noted” that Mr. Chorley rates 
this splendid chorus (“ His yoke is easy”) as— 

“the weakest and least inspired in the oratorio: @ piece of trans- 
formed music, and in which (a3 in “ All we like sheep”) Handel seems 
to have read his words carelessly, ‘in a canting fashion,’ to use a 
heraldic phrase.”"* . . . . “Tt may have been to relieve him- 
self during a piece of exercise-writing (and, truth to say, the words 
SUGGEST EXERCISE RATHER than music), that Handel drove his 
voices in this chorus to heights where he rarely bade them sing. The 
trebles must mount to B flat above the line.” 

What “a piece of transformed music” may mean, and what 
need there was to insert “a piece of exercise-writing” in the 
midst of the sublimities of the Messiah, Mr. Chorley alone 
can explain. We shall neither put him on the wheel this 
time, however, nor invite the co-operation of Mr. Yellow- 
plush, for we disagree in toto with our author’s estimate of the 
chorus, which—not to use any “heraldic phrase”—is ad- 
mirably expressive of the words. Nor can we conceive more 
inconceivable nonsense than the apology made for the 
extremely bright and effective point in which the voices go 
up to B flat :— 





* “Tf ease and lightness”—he pursues —“ however, under the govern- 
ment which was to be on the shoulder of the Son of the Highest, were 
to be expressed, the master, for once, pitched his thought too low. 
The leading phrase says little, and ¢hus sounds old-fashioned and 
mechanical.” A beautiful non sequitur is entailed by the particle 





“thus”— which we need not point out to our readers. 
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light, His yoke ea-sy, His burthen 

















—a point essentially Handelian and magnificent. If such 
music be “exercise writing,” all we can say is that we 
wish for nothing finer in its place. The paradox about the 
words of “ His yoke is easy” suggesting “exercise rather 
than music,” were it not unmeaning, would trench upon 
ribaldry. As a tail-piece to this extraordinary “ grouping” 
of sentences, suggestions, and opinions, which terminate the 
first part of the Messizh-Study, we have the subjoined :— 

“This portion of the story has been condensed, on purpose or acci- 
dentally, that ample room might be given to Calvary and Golgotla— 
to the Hall of Pilate—the Cross and the Sepulchre. Such a di-tri- 
bution of the subject would have been truly most hazardous, had the 
poet approaching it in art been ONE FIBRE more feeble, more fearless, 
more deeply (not pedantically) devout, than Handel.” 


Had Mr. Chorley been “one fibre” less engrossed with 
ithe notion of his own infullibility, he would perhaps have 
omitted the words “or accidentally,” remembering that 
what is done by accident is not done with a purpose, 

(To be continued). 


ORGAN, 
THE PNEUMATIC LEVER, 


Tue letter of our correspondent, “ Flate Harmonique” (which 
appeared in the Musical World of last week), gives an invitation 
to which we cheerfully respond. The apparatus very adroitly 
named the Pneumatic Lever by its inventor is now so far 
recognised as indispensable in the structure of organs of even 
second-rate magnitude, that a diffusion of tolerably exact notions 
of its principles of operation cannot but be serviceable in more 
ways than one. To say nothing of France, where it has long 
since been domesticated, no English organ-builder would venture 
on the plan of an instrument of considerable importance, which 
did not contain this admirable mechanism ; and yet it is highly 
probable that nine makers out of ten would produce the Levier 
Pneumatique with all the vices complained of by our corre- 
spondent, and perhaps more. We ourselves have examined a 
specimen by a provincial firm of considerable repute, which 
so entirely reversed all the conditions demanded of such a 
mechanism as to be far worse than useless. Our correspondent, 
also, has evidently fallen upon an example or two sufli- 
ciently vicious to justify the very practical and sensible com- 
plaints he makes. How comes it, then, that an apparatus so 
simple and perfect in principle, should be so far blundered over 
'n practice as to get a single breath of evil repute, while deserv- 
ing for its abstract merit nothing but unmixed commendation ? 
The fact is, the majority of our organ-builders are not mechanics 
—at least in the sense in which we desire to see them so. They 
eset pie in 2 even of the elementary kind, which 

vould suffice for their needs, They are o j nis 
and workmanship ; Aergecl bc igre he. badge pa 
calling, and, so being, know enough to make. organs even as 
their forefathers made tl But, strang Mapes 
their for ade them. But, strangely enough—seeing 
the inevitable complexity of a large organ—their apprenticeship 
mciudes no conception of mechanics, apart from the things of 
wood, metal, and leather, wit which they have immediately to 
deal. Theirs is an education of results, not of principles; and 
hence it happens that every novel idea connected with organ- 
building is subject to a slow realisation by the tentative process 





e 6o4., - i. 9 * : . sit 
of “try and try again,’—which is neither speedy, nor dignified, | 


nor often successful, Unless from the hands of one or two 
firms, where it is the custom to look somewhat to causes as well 
as effects, there is little wonder, then, if the Levier Pneumatigque 
behaves quite badly enough to deserve all our correspondent's 
censures. 

Our business, meanwhile, is to take up the cudgels for the 
maligned apparatus in question ;—to show that it is easy to 
understand, easy to construct, and easy to keep in order; and 
that whenever it exhibits defects of touch, ts as those men- 
tioned by our correspondent, the fault is invariably with the 
constructor or regulator ;—the principle of Mr, Barker’s very 
elegant contrivance is, in every case, guiltless, ’ 

The Pneumatic Lever—like its analogue, the high-pressure 
steam-engine—is an exceedingly simple machine; yet, for its 
successful operation, requires good workmanship, and, above all, 
a proper proportioning of its parts. Without going into details, 
which would be scarcely intelligible in the absence of drawings, 
wemay sufficiently describe it asconsistingsubstantially of a small 
bellows rising either horizontally or diagonally (i.e. when hinged 
at one end), into the cavity of which open two small valves, by 
the action of which this bellows may be inflated with, or exhausted 
of, compressed air. These two valves are connected together in 
such a manner that when one is open the other is necessarily 
shut, and vice versd; and the lever which connects them is, in 
turn, placed under the control of a key by the usual means of 
trackers, squares, &c. The performer’s touch on this key, then, 
immediately causes the small bellows to be inflated, and, there- 
fore, to rise, with a force equivalent to the pressure of air 
employed, multiplied into the top surface of the bellows,—(or 
half this surface when, as is the en ee the bellows rises 
diagonally)—and it needs but to add that the power thus 
developed is employed to open the sound-board pallets, and tuat 
each key of the clavier is furnished with such a little engine as 
we have described, in order to give our readers an idea of the 
nature and operation of the Pneumatic Lever sufficient for our 
present purpose. 

Here, then, is a perfectly simple machine,—so simple, indeed, 
that, if made with anything like ordinary care, the wonder seems 
to be that it should ever go wrong. Yet, there are two or three 
points of adjustment in its construction, the neglect of which is 
sure to invest its operation with all the faults alleged against it; 
and to illustrate these we will take the defects mentioned by 
our correspondent, one by one, and point out their cause and 
remedy. The first is, “that, although the touch is light, it fails 
in elasticity.” This, whenever it occurs, is due to a simple 
bungle on the maker’s part. The weight and elasticity of the 
touch have nothing whatever to do with the internal structure 
of the Pneumatic Lever. They are governed solely by aspring, 
the office of which is to “ return the action,” as it is termed; . 
and as this spring has, or should have, the same form and dimen- 
sions as those usually employed to close the sound-board pallets, 
nothing—except some blunder in its position or regulation—can 
prevent its imparting to the touch asmuch freedom and elasticity 
as are found in the best ordinary organ touch,—minus, indeed, the 
disagreeable pluckat starting which,owing to the resistance of the 
air, is always present in the latter. The next two complaints 
are more serious, and their treatment will require rather more 
explanation. According to our correspondent’s experience, 
“the sound seems less to follow the touch, than to be prodaced 
irrespective of it. Shakes become unresolved dissonances of the 
second during their execution; beats are ‘nowhere;’ repetition 
is doubtful and unsatisfactory.” This, if put technically, meaus 
that the risings and fallings of the pneumatic bellows do not 
correspond in velocity with the motion of the finger; and con- 
stitutes, wherever it can be substantiated, the gravest charge 
that can be made against the apparatus, Premising, meanwhile, 
that very similar defects may arise from temporary want of 
regulation, we shall proceed to notice the original vices of con- 
struction which may, and often do, occasion the evils complained 
of. There are two entirely distinct causes of failure of sufficient 
rapidity in the action of the Pneumatic Lever; and the first ot 
these is, the absence of just proportion between the sizes of the 
supply and exhaust vaives, and of accurate regulation of the 
latter. To resume our parallel with the steam-engine;— 
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engineers very soon discovered that it was vain to expect high 
yelocities in a locomotive piston until they had scrupulously 
attended to the relative proportions of the cylinder-ports, and 
to the setting of the slide-valve which opens and closes them. 
The difficulty, in this case, was not to get steam info the cylinder, 
put to get rid of it when it had done its work. Putting 
compressed air for steam, the same difficulty occurs with 
the Pneumatic Lever. Its inflation with any required 
rapidity is perfectly easy, but the problem is to exhaust it so 
instantaneously that it shall be capable of reiterating its strokes 
with the velocity required for our correspondent’s “shakes,” 
“beats,” and “repetitions.” As too commonly constructed 
(even in France, by the way) the supply-valve is too large, the 
exhaust-valve is too small, and this latter is “set off” too far 
from its work. The difference of area between the supply and 
exhaust-valves should never be less than as two to one in favour 
of the latter ; and, whenever space permits, this proportion may 
be increased to three to one with manifest advantage. Having 
thus proportioned the valves, care should be taken so to regulate 
the exhaust-valve that it should not have more than an eighth 
of an inch of motion ; so that, closing with the smallest depres- 
sion of the key, it permits the inflation of the bellows, and con- 
sequent commencement of the tone, simultaneously with the 
motion of the finger, while its large area secures an equally 
rapid exhaustion of the bellows and cessation of sound. So 
constructed and regulated, the Pneumatic Lever may be de- 
pended on to produce the tone with a depression of the key not 
exceeding one-eighth of an inch, and, with very careful adjust- 
ment, even this space may be reduced. 

There is, however, another cause of “slowness” in the opera- 
tion of the Pneumatic Lever, which remains to be noticed. In 
some cases, where the number and resistance of the sound- 
board pallets are unusually great, an attempt has been made to 
compensate the want of sufficient top-surface (7.e. power) in the 
bellows by increasing its rise, to the amount of an inch or more, 
and gaining leverage in its connection with the pallets. This is 
a fatal error, which may be well illustrated by another com- 
parison with the steam-engine. In the engines of screw steam- 
ships, wherein great velocity of motion is necessary, it is found 
indispensable to give the piston a very short stroke, and by its 
largely increased diameter to compensate for the reduced 
leverage of a short crank. In this case, as with the Pneumatic 
Lever, great rapidity and extent of motion are incompatible 
conditions. In no instance should the bellows of the Pneumatic 
Lever have more action than the pallets on which it operates, and 
whatever the amount of resistance to be overcome it must be 
met by the direct means of increased surface and consequent 
increased force. Any neglect of this rule will as certainly 
compromise touch as the worst case of mal-proportion previously 
discussed. 

Generally, then, if the player finds that tone does not strictly 
respond to touch—that the sound does not commence until the 
key has passed through half its action, or hangs on the ear after 
the finger has ceased to operate, he has, certainly, just ground 
of complaint in his own case, but not, generally, of mistrust in 
the principle of Mr. Barker’s apparatus, nor of fear that it can 
never come into thoroughly satisfactory operation. He may be 
sure that the matters complained of are the result of either 
faulty construction or want of regulation, and, in either case, he 
should insist on the appropriate remedy. 

We shall take the opportunity of answering our corre- 
spondent’s queries, with regard to the best means of blowing 
large organs, in a future Paper. 


MOZART—CHILD AND MAN, 
(Continued from page 462.) 


No. 81. 
Mozart the Elder to M. Hagenauer,—(Continued). 


THE truth is, the first idea of making Wolfgang compose an opera 
was Suggested to me by the Emperor, who asked him on two several 
ae if he would not compose and direct an opera himself. The 
ittle fellow of course answered yes; but the Emperor could add 
nothing further, seeing that operas concern Signor Affligio, 











Thave, therefore, no longer to regret the money I have spent, for it 
will return to me to-day or to-morrow. Nothing venture, nothing 
have. We must conquer or die, and it is at the theatre we shall meet 
either death or glory. 

It will not be an opera seria; they are not played here, the taste is 
not for them; it will therefore be an opera buffa, Not a little opera, 
for it will last full two hours and-a-half or three hours. There are no 
singers of opera seria here. The tragic opera of Gluck, Alcestis, even 
was sung by the duffos. There are some excellent performers in this 
kind, Signori Caribaldi,* Caratoli Poggi, Laschi, Polini, Siguore 
Bernasconi, Eberhardi, Baglioni. 

What say you to it? Is not the glory of having written an opera 
for the theatre of Vienna the surest road to obtaining credit, not only 
in Germany but in Italy ? 


No. 32, : 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, March 80, 1768. 


We are all in good health, and, thank God, in a good position of 
affairs. The ice is broke, not only on the Danube, but as regards our 
business. Our enemies are conquered—at Vienna, be it understood. 
Nothing is to be done by a single stroke. My phlegmatic humour has 
changed beasts into men, and I have left them to their own shame. 

Last week there was a grand concert in our honour at the Russian 
ambassador’s, the Prince of Gallizin. Our opera is going forward to 
satisfaction, but it is probable the return of the Emperor from Hungary 
will be waited for ere it be performed. 


No. 83. 


The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, May 11, 1768. 


I have received the following letter from our Grand Majordomo :— 


“ Per espresso comando di S. A. Rma. devo far sapere a VY. S. qual- 
mente il clementissimo principe Padrone niente abbia in contrario, che 
il Sign. Mozurt so ne possi reatar fuori a suo piacimento sin tanto che 
vuole, et inoltre gli passerd ancora questo mese di Marzo il suo salario ; 
ma innavenire quando non sej attualmente presente in Salisburgo, sara 
ben si mantenuto come prima nel suo servizio, ma durante la sua assenza 
non gli lasceria pit correre il solito salario.” 


Do you note, what a favour! I may remain absent, at my choice 3 
provided I do not ask to be paid. I am perfectly satisfied at it. I can 
at least stay away altogether, without incurring any reproach in the 
future. I am indeed written that by the intercession of the brother of 
his grace the Prince Bishop, I could claim the salary of professor of 
violin and first violin in the Episcopal chapel. The brother is ac- 
quainted with all this fine story; I told him while here. But how 
could I go and beg for what I do not deserve, as my gentlemen, the 
courtiers of Salzburg, would have it, since I do not perform my duty 
there? Where would be justice, honour? It is exactly this which 
will facilitate my journey to Italy, a journey which I am prevented by 
every motive from deferring, and for which the favour of the Emperor 
will throw open for ine all the gates of the imperial cities of Florence, 
of Naples; or ought I, on the contrary, to remain esconced in Salz- 
burg, sighing in vain for a better lot, letting myself be led by the nose 
with my two children, reaching an age when a journey to Italy would 
be a difficult matter to me, and seeing Wolfgang grow up and take on 
years which will dimiuisb, in the eyes of all, the marvel of his preco- 
cious talent and his premature knowledge? Shall he have taken the 
first step in his career by the opera at Vienna, and not proceed with 
rapid strides on a path that lies so broadly open ? 

No. 34. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, Jnne 27, 1768. 


I might entertain you with a multitude of tricks that have been 
played us, abominable persecutions, whereof we have been victims. But 
I am too weary to awaken the reminiscence of them. I reserve them 
till I can recount them orally. We are in good health, God be thanked! 
despite envy, which has let loose its tempests against us. 1 still return — 
to my old motto: Inte Domine speravi; fiat voluntas tua. That 
which God desires not, I desire not either. 





* The best buffo singer of his day, born in Rome, 1743. 

+ Antonia Bernasconi, daughter-in-law of a skilful composer (André 
Bernasconi, born in Marseilles, 1712), made her début in Vienna, in 
1764, in the part of Alcestis, which Gluck composed for her. 
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Roxat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN .— 
DINORAH, next Tuesday, July 26. The nobility, gentry, subscribers, 
and the public are most respectfully informed that Meyerbver's New Opera, 
entitled DINORAH; or, IL PELLEGRINAGGIO DI PLOERMEL, will be per- 
formed for the first time in England, and for the first time on the Italian Stage, on 
Tuesday next, July 26th, 1859. nen 

The Soc ssemh Sores of Meyerbeer, viz.: ‘LES HUGUENOTS, LE 
PROPHETE,” and ‘‘I7ETOILE DU NORD,” have been performed for the 
first time on the Italian Stage at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
and it affords very great gratification to the Director to be able to announce the 
production of a fourth aud the latest work of the same illustrious composer. — 

The Opera of DINORAH has been arranged for the Italian Stage, including 
the composition of additional music, as well as the recitatives, by Meyerbeer 
himself, expressly for the Royal Italian Opera. Covent Garden. The whole of the 
rehearsals and the general production of the work have also been conducted under 
the personal superintendence of M. Meyerbeer. : " 

Madame Miolan Carvalho, of the Théatre-Lyrique in Paris, has been engaged 
expressly fir the character of Dinorsh, and will make her first appearance on 
Tue-day nxt. Dnorah Madame Moolan Carvalho (her first appearance in 
England); Una Capraia, Mdlle. Marai; Una Capraio, Mdlle. Didid:; Hoel, Sivnor 
Graziani; Un Cacciatore, Signor Taglixfico; Un Mietitore, Signor Neri-Baraldi ; 
and Coren'ino, Signor Gardoni, Conductor, Mr. CUSTA. 

The Scenery by Mr. W. Beverley. The Costumes by M. Hennier, Mr. Coombes, 
and Mrs. James. The Appointments by Mr. Prescott. The Machinery by Mr. 
Sloman. The Mise-en-Scéne by Mr. A. Harris, , 

Commence at half-past eight. 

Secon:i tier boxes (to hold four persons), £2 12s. 6d.; Pit tickets, 10s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Last Week but Four of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’S Management. 
ENRY THE EIGHTH will be performed every night 
during the week, an/l also Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in the next 
fter which date the play will be witudrawn. 
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No one who wades through Mr. Chorley’s Handel Studies* 
can fail to detect a certain resemblance between the style 
in which they are written and that adopted by the musical 


eritic of The Atheneum. We do not for an instant pre- 
tend that Mr. Chorley copies Zhe Atheneum; nor, 
indeed, can it be supposed that one of his stamp 
would designedly copy anything; but the resemblance is too 
strong to pass unnoticed. In the very last number of Zhe 
Atheneum may be remarked sentences which might have 
gracefully adorned the pages of Handel Studies—sentences 
as quaint as some of the quaintest in those odd volumes, and 
as obscure to boot. We have small desire to pull the 
mask from the face of our heavily lettered contemporary, or 
to peer into the secrets of its government; nevertheless, if 
only from a psychological point of view, the question 
merits scrutiny. If Mr. Chorley does not imitate Zhe 
Atheneum, nor The Atheneum Mr. Chorley, the similarity 
between the two is fairly inexplicable. That the former 
proposition is unlikely, has already been insinuated ; we are 
therefore inclined to accept the latter, and to believe that 
The Athenwun imitates Mr. Chorley. Whether its readers 
are to be felicitated, or the contrary, is a point worth 
consideration. We are inclined to think not; for though 
the tacit assumption of infallibility, with frequent oracular 
Swagger, may pass muster in a lengthy and elaborate 
treatise, which remains for the most part unread, it be- 
comes monotonous and tiresome, not to say ridiculous, in the 
columns even of a literary and artistic newspaper, more espe- 
cially when accompanied by a frothy verbosity out of all 
proportion with the matters under discussion, and a deli- 
berate utterance of platitudes in the tone recognised as ex 
cathedra. 





* See Nos. 35, 36, 37, and 88 of The Musical World. 





Take, for instance, an example of the Brummsgem 
oracular—the enunciation of truisms in a loud voice, ag 
though they were discoveries—to which The Atheneum igs 
hardly less addicted than the author of Handel Studies, 
The subject is Mercadante’s Giwramento, produced at Mr. 
Gye’s Opera, after having failed at Mr. Smith’s. In recording 
this fact the writer says :— 

“ Change of, place does not change the value of music”— 


which, at first taking the reader by surprise, eventually finds 
the reader surprised at himself for having been surprised by 
such a common-place. The wader through Handel Studies 
(“* Faint and weary,’ as the old opera-song hath it”), how- 
ever, is in some degree relieved by the field of speculation 
which a comparison between the above and similar platitudes 
in that remarkable book—such as “impression is not de- 
pression,”* and others no less startling—opens to his spirit of 
inquiry. When, further down, he reads in The Atheneum, 
that 2 Giwramento “pleased only tepidly at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre,” his organ of comparison will become re-irritated, 
and “ the most ¢epid of witnesses”t be conjured up from their 
hiding-place in oblivion. 

But it is not simply as an imitator of the author of Handel 
Studies that The Atheneum is arraigned. That sheet has 
worse crimes toanswer for ; and among the least condonablethe 
systematic manner in which, for a series of years, it has 
endeavoured to damage the artistic reputation of one through 
whose genius England is chiefly recognised on the continent 
as a musical nation. Professor Bennett, nevertheless, may 
rest consoled with the assurance that an attack from Zhe 
Atheneum is of small consequence, the musical criticisms in 
that journal, unread by the great majority of amateurs, exer- 
cising no weight with the minority. It is notorious, that those 
whom Zhe Atheneum has most constantly lauded have gained 
little or nothing by the distinction; while those at whom it 
is perpetually sneering, are not only the acknowledged heads 
of their profession, but enjoy the largest share of popularity 
before the public. Few can be unaware that the greatest 
sin in the eyes of The Atheneum is to be English ; that 
exotic influences press it on every side ; and that it rarely 
loses an occasion to elevate foreign mediocrity at the cost of 
native excellence. The last philippic against Professor 
Bennett, in the columns of The Atheneum, is of a piece, 
with the rest—false in its premises, absurd in its conclusions 
and offensive in its tone. In what sort of English it is 
dressed may be gathered from a short extract, the only 
one for which we can afford room :— 

“ Dr. Bennett has not brought the band one demi-semi-quaver rest 
nearer sympathy in his ideas of how music should go than it was on 
the first evening of 1Ts presidency.” 

The sentence is as clumsy and slipshod as it is disin- 
genuous, and together with what precedes and follows so 
manifestly opposed to truth, that it would be lost time to 
waste another word upon it. The Philharmonic directors, 
the Philharmonic subscribers, and the public generally, are 
more than satisfied with the exertions of Professor Bennett, 
who has restored the Society to its ancient renown, and 
placed it once more on a solid and durable foundation, 
among the most valued institutions which influence the 
welfare and progress of art in this country. 





* Handel Studies—No. 1, page 47. 
+ Ibid, page 41. 
t Apropos of the Philharmonic Society, 
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Le Pardon de Ploérmel, we have every reason to suppose, 
will be performed for the first time in this country on 
Tuesday, under its new Italian title of Dinorah; or, Il Pele- 
grinaggio di Ploérmel. That great curiosity should exist 
about a new work of Meyerbeer was natural. Since the 
first production of the Huguenots at the Royal Italian Opera, 
ten years ago, his reputation has been growing with the 
English public until the present moment, when he stands 
second to none in their estimation. Few works have brought 
so much money to the treasury as the Huguenots and the 
Prophéte, while the Ztoile du Nord was only arrested in an 
equally brilliant career by the burning of Covent Garden 
Theatre. L’£toile du Nord was the first comic opera pre- 
sented to the British public by M. Meyerbeer, and its success 
justifies the highest anticipations in favour of Dinorah. 

The construction of the Pardon de Ploérmel differs widely 
from that of the rest of Meyerbeer’s operas. Grand massive 
choruses are entirely dispensed with ; there is no ballet, and 
the interest is confined to three personages. When we re- 
member how important and predominant are the choruses in 
Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, the Prophete, and the Etoile 
du Nord; how captivating and full of excitement is the 
ballet music in each of these works; and over what a range 
of characters the interest of the plots extends ; it is impossible 
to form an idea, @ priori, by what means the composer has 
obtained his great effects; how he has prevented the piece 
from flagging; how, with such slight materials, he has 
wrought out a magnificent climax. But genius can sur- 
mount any obstacles, and frequently converts impediments 
into aids, 

In Dinorah, Meyerbeer works on a new plan. The 
frame is smaller than usual, the canvas less strong; but that 
is no reason why the picture should be less beautiful. Nay, 
a deeper care is involved in laying on the colours and shaping 
the figures. There is no room for colossal displays and 
startling contrasts—the very reason why the details should 
be more minute, the workmanship more exact and finished, 
the whole painting more elaborate and complete. Meyer- 
beer never showed himself a greater artist than in the 
Pardon de Pliermel. In the Huguenots and the Prophéte, 
he might be likened to Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa. In 
Dinorah he rather emulates Corregio. Let the world 
choose between the grand and gloomy imaginings of the 
one and the etherial aspirations of the other. 

The overture is perhaps the most striking and picturesque 
that Meyerbeer has composed. In its progress are shadowed 
forth the chief incidents of the plot; so that it can only be 
thoroughly appreciated when the story is known. A storm 
is introduced, as in the overture to Guillaume Tell, but with 
an entirely different effect. The music of Corentin will 
reveal Meyerbeer for the first time to the English public 
as a genuine comic writer. This, of itself, would be enough 
to create universal interest. In short, there are so many 
points of importance connected with the production of the 
Pardon de Ploérmel in London, that the first performance 
may be confidently looked forward to as an event in our 
Operatic annals, 








Tue “Kean Banquet” that was given at the St. James’s 
Hall was a grand success—a success far beyond all expecta- 
tion. The diners could be counted by hundreds ; the ladies’ 
gallery shone forth with brilliancy and beauty; the Duke 
of Newcastle was the very best of chairmen ; Mr. Gladstone 
spoke as if he wished to make amends for his oration two 
nights before in favour of an income-tax ; the temper of the 





assembly was enthusiastic; the wines were various and 
abundant ; everything, indeed, was first-rate, except the 
turtle, and that was detestable. 

Moreover all sorts of agreeable sentiments were crowded 
together, and tended towards Mr. Charles Kean as to a 
centre. There was the old school-fellow sentiment, which 
bound him to his Etonian committee, and caused the nobility 
and gentry at the aristocratic table to shout with unfeigned 
delight when allusion was made to the boating exploits of 
the distinguished guest. There was the sentiment of sym- 
pathy with triumphant genius, and that animated everybody 
in the room. There was the dramatic sentiment, which 
forcibly expressed itself, when Mrs. C. Kean appeared in the 
gallery, and all rose from their seats to do her honor. 
Altogether an imposing and admirable sight, the pleasantest 
part thereof being the countenance of Mr. Kean, which was 
actually radiant with felicity. And out upon the carping 
scribes, who would seek to damp that felicity by sneer or 
sarcasm. Mr. Kean has fought his battle bravely, and if he 
has received a laurel crown such as was never before imposed 
on histrionic brows, he has fairly earned it, and no right- 
minded man would grudge him a leaflet. 

Actors have frequently complained, and with reason, 
“that they are less respected than the labourers in other 
departments of art.” Of inestimable value, therefore, should 
they deem the banquet given on Wednesday to the undis- 
puted chief of their profession—to the great tragedian of 
his day. The festival was not got up by a few of those 
aristocratic stragglers, who, with all their affected zeal for 
art, simply regard the stage from a “larky” point of view, 
but was organised by the “potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors” of the land—the best representatives of the in- 
tellect, wealth, and political virtue of this free and betitled 
country. They gave the weight of their names and their 
presence to the meeting, because they felt that the stage was 
an important institution, and that its one fitting repre- 
sentative was Mr. Charles Kean. There is no explaining 
away the real nobility of Mr. Kean’s committee, or its real 
capability to estimate the worth of art in reference to the 
common-weal. Every one henceforth who shall dare to 
speak of the stage as an evil, or as a mere scene of idle 
recreation, must rest satisfied with the character of an idiot 
or a driveller. Never did the stage receive such an official 
stamp of dignity as on Wednesday last. 

And on this account, the whole histrionic profession is 
under the deepest debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles Kean. 
His genius as an artist, and his worth as a man, have not 
only caused the exclusive Etonians to regard him as an orna- 
ment to their college, and the leading statesmen to declare 
him a benefactor to his country, but he has gained for his 
humble brethren a lustre which they could never hope to 
attain. The actor’s vocation is now officially pronounced an 
honourable calling, and every member of the craft who 
allows his esprit de corps to be stifled by individual vanity is 
a traitor to the cause of art. The list of subscriptions to 
Mr. Kean’s testimonial will remain open till next May 
(1860), and we trust that not a single British actor or lover 
of the stage will neglect to inscribe his name. The services 
Mr. Kean has done to his profession are far beyond the 
possibility of requital, but we can, at any rate, hope for a 
demonstration of grateful feeling. 








On pit that Mario has been offered the directorship of the 
Grand-Opéra, by a gentleman to whom the rivilege, together 
with that of the hand of Madlle. Sarolta, has been assigned, 
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ITALIAN OPERAS. 

Roya Irauian Opera.—On Tuesday the Zrovatore was re- 
peated, Grisi resuming the part of Leonora, which, in the 
beginning of the season, she had ceded to Mdlle. Lotti. Leonora 
is certainly not one of Grisi’s most finished vocal achievements, 
much of the music lying without her means, but her acting is 
incomparable, and the last scene is unequalled for tenderness 
and pathos. Signor Graziani, who replaced Signor Debassini as 
Count di Luna, sang “ 11 balen” with his usual success. 

Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel, under the title of Dinorah; 
or,' ll Peligrinaggio di Ploérmel, will be produced on Tuesday 
next, instead of this evening, as was announced, The 
composer had superintended all the full rehearsals during 
the week, and expressed himself entirely satisfied with 
band, chorus, and principals. At the first rehearsal with 
full orchestra, some of the pieces were enthusiasticafly cheered 
by both singers and instrumentalists. Of the success of 
Dinorah, no one who has heard the music, or part of it, 
can entertain a doubt. It is much to beg regretted that the 
production had to be put off until the close of the season, when 
half the subscribers had left town, and the public were beginning 
to grow weary of the Opera. In one way the postponement may 
be regarded as fortunate. As the season will not terminate 
until the 20th of August, the new opera may help to fill the 
theatre. But for the illness of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, the 
opera would have heen given this evening. 

Drury Lane.—The performances of the past week present 
nothing new. Madlle. Piccolomini has been re-engaged for a 
few nightsmore. The Vépres Siciliennes isin rehearsal, and will 
be brought out early in the ensuing week. The cast will include 
Madlle. Titiens, Signor Mongini, Signor Fagotti, and Signor 
Vialetti. The production of Verdi’s opera has been too long 
deferred, 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. W. H. Hormes’s Turrp Prianororte Concert took 
place, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday morning. 
It was the last of the series. As entertainments dedicated 
almost exclusively to the pianoforte, the three pianoforte concerts 
have exhibited greater variety than any of the season, and have 
brought forward a greater number of young players. Mr. 
Holmes’s programmes, in short, might furnish matter for the 
consideration of the Royal Academy of Music. The varied 
interest of the last selection may be gathered from the list of 
pieces with which Mr. Holmes, in his individual person, wound 
up the performance. They were as follows :—Thalberg’s fan- 
fasia on Mosé; Ernst’s “Elégie,” arranged by Georgiana 
Holmes ; overtures to Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Guillaume Tell, 
and Masaniello; Cipriani Potter’s study in A minor; and Mr. 
Holmes’s “ Highland Fling,” first time of performance. Mr. 
Holmes, when he commenced this selection, had already played in 
Chas. Mayer's concerto for three pianofortes (dedicated to Liszt)— 
first time of performance in this country—with his pupil, Miss 
Fletcher, and Mr. J. S. Noble; in one of Mozart's duets for two 
pianofortes, with his daughter, Miss 8. G. E. Holmes; in his 
own arrangement of airs from Lord Westmorland’s opera of 
LD’ Lroe di Lancastro, for four performers on two pianofortes, 
with Miss 8. G. E. Holmes and his pupils, Miss Edith Fiowers 
and Miss Janet Lindsay; in a duet by Mr. H. J. Banister, with 
his pupil, Mr. Wright ; in a new march, composed by Mr. Bene- 
dict, for three pianofortes, entitled “ Malcolm,” with Messrs. 
Pegler and F. Weber; and, as solo, Norwegian air (as sung by 
Jenny Lind), arranged by Lady Cotton Shephard. The duration 
of the concert was considerably protracted by a new Domestic 
Cantata, called The Deserted Viilage, the words from Goldsmith, 
the music by E. Fitzpatrick. ‘The solo parts in this were allotted 
to Miss Whyte, Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Henry Regalde, and 
Mr. Walworth. Among other performances by pupils of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, and entitled to notice, we may name Beethoven’s 
Rondo (posthumous) for pianoforte, played by Miss Carey, and 
Herz’s Fantasia and Variations on the march from Otello, by 
Master Horton Claridge Allison, an extremely promising boy. 
Miss Fitzpatrick, another clever pupil of Mr. Holmes, performed 





| Déhler’s variations on “Vivi tu ;” and Miss Lindsay, a third pupil 


of talent, a piece by Liszt, both loudly applauded. The room wag 
crowded in every part. 

Map. Rieper and Morus. Sopxie Humusr gave an evening 
concert on Monday at the Hanover-square Rooms, under dis- 
tinguished patronage. It is seldom that a lady violinist pos- 
sesses much attraction for the public. No matter how well she 
may play—uuless she be a female Joachim or Ernst—people do 
not fancy it looks well to see a woman put a fiddle under her 
chin. The violin is undeniably a man’s instrument, which the 
delicate fingers of the fair sex were never made to grasp. Malle. 
Sophie Humler is, however, an excellent fiddler, and has a 
graceful method of bowing. Her execution is neat and finished, 
and her style refined. She played Prume’s “ Mélancolie”—a 
piece of the dull pathetic school—with considerable feeling and 
expression; one of Beethoven’s “ Romances; and Alard’s 
fantasia on the Fille du Regiment. Madame Rieder—or, to give 
the fair songstress her full title, Rieder Schlumberger—sang the 
bravura air from the Serment of Auber; two tyroliennes, 
arranged by herself, with accompaniment of male voices of the 
Orpheus Glee Union ; and joined M. Depret and Mr. Patey in 
the trio, “Ah! vous dirais-je maman,” from Adolph Adam’s 
Torreador. Mad, Rieder exhibited considerable facility in the 
air from the Serment; but was happier in the tyroliennes, both 
of which, capital specimens of national song, she sang with ad- 
mirable finesse,and in both was encored. The first tyrolienne, 
‘“* Steyrisches Lied,” was the hit of the evening. The trio 
from the TZorreador is highly dramatic and very enter- 
taining, although it must necessarily lose by its re- 
moval from the stage. Madame Rieder was well supported 
by M. Depret and Mr. Patey. The other singers were Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington and Madlle. Finoli. Tain Lemmens 
remained faithful to her new contribution from the Pardon de 
Ploérmel, the “ shadow” song, and again sang it with brilliancy 
and great effect. Madlle. Finoli was encored in the brindisi 
from Lucrezia Borgia. There were two pianists—M. Charles 
Hallé, who played one of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte, and 
a nocturne by Chopin ; and Herr Kuhe, who executed his own 
pianoforte fantasia on airs from Martha, for which he obtained 
aloud encore. The Orpheus Glee Union sang Webbe’s glee, 
“ Discord, dear sister,” and Hatton’s glee, “When evening 
twilight.” Herr Kuhe and Herr Wilhelm Ganz conducted. 

MADAME VALCKENAERE ALBERTAZZI gave an evening con- 
cert, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday the 6th 
instant. The selection was brief and well varied, if not unex- 
ceptionably good, the vocal music being sustained by Mesdames 
Bassano, Borchardt, and Albertazzi, MM. Depret and Borchardt ; 
the instrumental by Herr Gollmick (piano), Herr Politzer 
(violin), Mr. R. Blagrove (concertina), Mr. Williams (clarinet), 
and M. Paque (violoncello). The fair concert-giver sang Krebb’s 
song, “ Dearest, I think of thee,” with violoncello obbligato by 
M. Paque—a highly pleasing and graceful performance; a duo 
from Zampa with M. Depret; and Adolph Adam’s “ Le retour & 
la montagne,” the last being redemanded and repeated. M. and 
Madame Borchardt were loudly applauded in a duet from 
Carafa’s Valet de Chambre. Madame Bassano introduced Pin- 
suti’s aria, “Oh! dolce mio tesor,’ and the Scotch ballad, 
“When ye gang awa, Jamie,” both of which were well sung. 
The pertormance of his two pianoforte solos, “ Pensée” and 
“ Fairy Dell,” by Herr Gollmick, was much admired. 

CrystaL Patace.—The last of the Royal Italian Opera Von- 
certs was given on Wednesday, and, from the absence of Grisi 
and Mario, proved the least attractive. The first part, more- 
over, was not devoted, like its immediate precursors, to a selec- 
tion from one opera, a new and agreeable feature in the 
programmes, The concert began with the overture to Anacreon, 
played to perfection by the band, which also exhibited its quality 
in Fidelio at the commencement of the second part. On no 
former occasion do we remember so many encores. The duet 
from ELrnani, “Ah! mori potessi,” by Mad. Penco and Signor 
Tamberlik ; the air from the Huguenots, “ Nobil Signor,” by 
Madame Nantier Didiée; “The last rose of summer” (in 
Italian), by Madame Lotti; Venzano’s valse “Ah! che assorta,” 
by Madame Penco ; Festa’s madrigal “ Down in a flow’ry vale,’ 
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by the chorus; and “Il mio tesoro,” by Signor Tamberlik, 
were all given twice. M. Sainton was conductor. 

These attractive performances should commence earlier in the 
season and finish later. At the last three the attendance was 
small, which, considering the talent employed, can only be at- 
tributed to the intense heat of the weather. Some alteration, 
too, might be made in the terms of admission. 

A concert will be given this day, in which Malle. Titiens, 
Malle. Piccolomini, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, Belart, 
Vialetti, and Aldighieri, will appear. 

On Monday a concert is announced to take place under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict, in the Great Handel Orchestra, in aid 
of the Welsh Charity. There will be a choir of one thousand 
voices, and among the artists already engaged, are Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Miss Messent, Mad. Lemmens Sherrington, Mdlle. 
Rita Favanti, Mad. Rieder, and Mr. Thomas. 

On Tuesday, the meeting of the Metropolitan Charity School 
Children took place, when a performance was given under the 
direction of Mr. Bates. Forty-two schools supplied the various 
quotas of male and female youthful choristers, and the whole 
vocal force amounted to above four thousand. The programme 
differed little from that of last year, and comprised the Old 100th 
Psalm; Mendelssolin’s 150th Hymn,“ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains ;” the 19th Psalm (Nottingham), ' The heav’ns declare 
thy glory;” Mendelssohn’s chorale, “ Sleepers, awake ;” Luther’s 
Hymn; the 104th Psalm, “ My soul, praise the Lord ;” Haydn’s 
295th Hymn, “ Lord of heav’n, and earth, and ocean ;” and the 
National Anthem. The singing may be dismissed with saying 
that it was highly creditable to the juvenile songsters and song- 
stresses, and that the precision and delicacy displayed in Men- 
delssohn’s “Sleepers, awake,” elicited an encore. The great 
business of the day, however, for the children was the liberty 
granted them to wander through the palace and tle gardens, 
which they seemed to enjoy like birds let loose from a cage. 
Moreover, a certain amount of cakes and mild drinks was pro- 
vided in abundance, of which they seemed to partake with 
infinite gusto. The scene was one of unbounded gratification 
and delight to the lookers-on. The performance took place in 
the great Handel Festival orchestra. 

The number of visitors amounted to upwards of twenty 
thousand, 








PROVINCIAL. 


On Saturday last, a second series of cheap organ performances was 
commenced in the Leeds Town Hall, Mr. Spark being engaged by the 
corporation. The qualities of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s great work 
were exhibited to advantage by this gentleman, whose pupil, Master 
Tilney, a boy of twelve, entertained the audience with some clever 
extempore playing. It is stated in Leeds that Miss Pilling, one of 
Mrs. Wood's pupils, is to be the leading contralto of the Harrison and 
Pyne Company, at Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing winter 
season. 

From BrvEerzry we learn that an evening eoncert was given in the 
Assembly Rooms, Norwood, on the 12th inst., under direction of the 
Band-master of the East York Militia, for the benefit of the widow and 
seven children of the late Quarter-master Sergeant Tookey. It was 
sustained by the band of the Militia, the choirs of St. Mary’s, and the 
Munster, together with three ladies resident in Beverley. The services | 
of all the performers were gratuitous. Mr. Brigham, senior, sang | 
Kneukomm’s song “The Soldier;’ Mr. G. Brigham, Blockley’s 
“Riflemen, form ;” Mr. Coverdale, “ Let me like a soldier fall,” which 
elicited an encore; Mr. Bliss, Balfe’s ‘Sentinels! Sentinels!” and | 
Mr. Wroxby, “So they say the French are coming,” to which a similar 
compliment was paid. The performances of the band were highly | 
creditable. 








FOREIGN. 

Paris—(From our own Correspondent).—The heat of the 
weather for the last week or ten days has proved fatal to | 
the pecuniary interests of the theatres. Indeed, with the 
thermometer 90 degrees in the shade, few would have the | 
temerity to risk their health and comfort within four walls, 
when they might enjoy the evening breezes in the Bois de 
Boulogne, or by the side of the Seine. Still there is no capital 


in the world which can boast of such inveterate play-goers as 
Paris, and, therefore, the state of the weather, which, in other 
cities, would empty the play-houses, merely keeps them select in 
this gay metropolis. All the theatres are busy, and prepara- 
tions are being made everywhere to bring out novelties, At 
the Grand-Opéra Madame Caroline Barbot continues her appear- 
ances in the Vépres Siciliennes and the Huguenots. Madame 
Borghi-Mamo and M. Roger have taken leave for the season in 
Le Prophéeée ; there is a report that M. Roger’s engagement will 
not be renewed. Bellini’s Monteccht e¢ Capuletti, translated 
by M. Nuitter, into Romeo et Julliette, is in rehearsal for the 
début of Madame Vestvali, and will, it is expected, be produced 
in a fortnight or three weeks. Gluck’s Alceste, also, it is said, will 
be revived. M. Calzado is busy making arrangements for the 
opening of the Italiens, Mesdames Alboni, Penco, and Borghi- 
Mamo are already secured, and Tamberlik is engaged for at 
least twenty representations. The great tenor has been offered 
tempting conditions to go to Rio Janeiro for four months 
next summer, but has not yet decided. ZL’ Ambassadrice was 
announced this week at the Opéra-Comique, for the début of 
Mdlle. Cordier, but has been postpened. Auber is writing a 
new opera with M. Suribe for this theatre—good news for the 
musical public. The Théatre-Lyrique is treading fast upon the 
heels of the elder houses in the Rue Lepelletier and the Rue 
Favart in point of energy and determination, The current bills 
announce the production of Gluck’s Orphée, with Madame 
Viardot as Orphée, and Madame Carvalho as Eurydice ; and 
Don Giovanni with Madame Viardot as Donna Anna, Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho as Zerlina, and Madame Ugalde as Elvira. 
Who is to personify the hero has not transpired. 

His Excellency M. de Sabouroff, director of the Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburgh, has refused to accede to Mario’s 
demand of 120,000 francs for the season, although that included 
the services of Madame Grisi. I do not agree with the musical 
journals in calling this sum “exorbitant,” the dangers of the 
climate and inconvenience of the journey taken into account, 

In the number of volunteers who joined the army of inde- 
pendence in Italy, a son of Tamburini has rendered himself 
conspicuous throughout the campaign. 

As appendix to the news that Auber is composing an opera, 
I may inform your readers that Rossini continues writing for 
the pianoforte. Whether he intends publishing what he writes, 
or composes merely with a view to keep his mind occupied, I 
cannot say. JI have heard some of the pieces spoken of in the 
highest terms. 

Tue Sisters Marcuisto, who have been creating so great a 
sensation at Florence and elsewhere, are engaged at the Grand- 
Opéra, and are coming out, it is said, in Rossini’s Semira- 
mide, which is about to be produced on the French stage for 
the first time. 

America.—From Duwight’s Journal 4 Music, date July 9th, 
we learn that oratorio performances had been given in the 
States, including the Creation in Syracuse, N.Y., on the 24th 
ult., under the direction of Messrs. Wilde and Sherwood—the 
first whole oratorio ever performed in that place; and the 
Messiah in Buffalo, on the 29th, given at the Cathedral, for the 
benefit of the orphanages (?) of St. Vincent’s and St. Joseph’s. 
The performance at the latter place was in part compromised by 
the accompaniments being confined to an organ and a brass 
baud !!!—In Philadelphia, an English opera and ballet was 
drawing crowded houses to the Arch-street Theatre. The 


operatic company included Mrs. Lucy Escott, Mr. Miranda, 


Herr Mueller, &., &e. The operas had been The Bohemian 
Girl, La Bayadere, &c., &e.—From another source we learn that 


| a “Mammoth Musical Festival” was announced to commence 
in Jones’s Wood, New York, on the 18th inst., and was to last 


a whole week, day and night !! An orchestra of two hundred 
performers was engaged, to be directed by Messrs. Anschutz, 
Bergmann, Stoepel, Bristow, Grill, Unger, Prox and Maretzek. 
Mdlle. Parodi had formed a troupe, under the name of the 
“Parodi Opera Company,” and was about to start ou an 
operatic tour through the East and North.—M. and Madame 
Gassier, with Mr. Millard, has been singing in operas at Hart- 
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ford, Connecticut. Arthur Napoleon was also giving piano- 
forte performances in the same place. The last concert of the 
Beethoven Society was remarkable for having but one solitary 
contribution from the works of the great composer who gives 
name to the Society. This is by no means an isolated case in 
American art proceedings. Our readers will remember the 
notice of a concert given by the Mendelssohn Quintet Society, 
at Boston, the programme of which we published in extenso, 
and which did not contain a single quintet, or a single composi- 
tion by Mendelssohn.—Some of the journals speak in high 
terms of Malle. Cortesi, an Italian prima donna. Dwight’s 
Journal gives a notice of her life and career, from which we 
make the following abridgement :—Mademoiselle Cortesi’s 
reputation is said to be exclusively Italian, as she has never 
sung in London or Paris. She was born in Milan, on 
the 12th of October, 1830, and is now in the twenty-ninth 
year of her age. She studied under Romani and Ceccherini, 
and in 1847, when in her seventeenth year, appeared on the 
stage of the Pergola, at Florence, in Donizetti's Gemma di Vergy. 
She made a great hit, and was engaged for three years at 
La Scala, Milan, where she sang in Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Macbeth, I Lombardi. and Saffo. In 1850 she sang at La Fenice, 
in Venice, where her performance in Verdi’s Masnadieri, 
and in Pacini’s Medea and Saffo was eminently successful. 
Mademoiselle Cortesi subsequently visited Naples, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburgh, and returned to Vienna. She also sang again in 
Florence and in several cities of the Romagna, and in 1856 was 
engaged at Palermo. After this engagement, her services were 
secured by a Mexican manager who was at that time in Europe, 
and her Mexican successes induced Mr. Maretzek to offer her 
terms. Maretzek relinquished his troupe to Strakosch, and thus 
it was that Madlle. Cortesi sang at-the Academy of Music, in 
New York. Another paper adds that Madlle. Cortesi has 
received distinguished testimonials from Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi, and has received instructions from the two former, while 
her album contains some music written as a souvenir, by the 
hand of the composer of La Traviata. 

That pleasant writer in Dwight’s Journal of Music, who signs 
himself “ Trovatore,” thus freely and lightly descants on opera 
and “ Palisades :”— 

“Of opera—nothing. 
July—a great deal. 

“Out on the Palisades, that’s the place to spend the Fourth 
of July or any other fair day. Until recently the Palisades 
have only been seen and admired, by the great majority of 
travellers, from the river. They are covered at the summit 
with glorious forests, but as they are too perpendicular to allow 
of ascent from the river side, the summit can only be approached 
from the rear. A week ago a railroad was finished, running 
parallel to the Hudson, on the Jersey side, about a mile from 
the river, and affording easy access to various hypothetical cities 
as yet unbuilt, but which are laid out and mapped out with 
careful scrupulosity, By this route it is easy to reach the 
Palisades and stand upon the very brink of the mighty wall 
they form. 

“There was much spouting of patriotic speeches, and a vast 
devouring of sandwiches, pie, and ice-cream in the Palisades on 
the Fourth. There was a glorious view from the brink, far up 
and down the noble river, over Manhattan Isle, over Long 
Island Sound, away on to Long Island itself. Then there was 
some excellent music by Turle’s brass band—by the way, one of 
the best that we have—and a vast quantity of extempore 
music from the birds. ‘urle’s band played, among other 
selections, a fine arrangement of airs from Verdi’s Attila, and 
the birds gave us some of the finest pieces in their répertoire 
It was, altogether, a very agreeable concert. 

“So that is all I have to say about music. At this season of 
the year, there is nothing else to say. 


Of concerts—nothing. Of Fourth of 





THe Last or Vavxuat, Garpens.—These gardens will 


shortly be broken up, for building purposes. Mr. G. Stevens 
has opened them, for a brief period of seven nights, and 


aon presented to the public a variety of attractive entertain- 
8. 





HANDEL'S “SUSANNAH.”* 

Wuen we printed, in No, 50 of this journal, in the second year of 
its publication (1854), a notice by that highly esteemed writer Ger- 
vinus, who was the first to announce, to the musical world of Germany, 
the existence of an oratorio called Susannah, by Handel, and, also, 
favoured us with a translation of the book (printed in No. 51 of the 
Niederrheinische Musikzeitung, December 23rd, 1854), we had no 
grounds for expecting, after the lapse of so few years, such an excellent 
edition of the score and pianoforte arrangement of a work which, for 
us, was new, as the version covtained in the first portion of the edi- 
tion of Handel’s works, issued by the Deutsche Handel-Gesellschaft 
(German Handel Society)—engraved and printed by Bretkopf and 
Hiirtel, Leipzig—and which now lies before us. 

The editing of the score for the press, and the getting up of the 
pianoforte arrangement have been undertaken by Julius Rietz, while 
the restoration of the work from sources formerly unknown, has been 
effected by Friederich Chrysander. Tne German words are by G. G. 
Gervinus, with certain alterations which we have already mentioned. 
The translation is, in every respect, excellent, in a literary as well as a 
musical point of view. 

The oratorio of Susannah was (according to Chrysander’s preface) 
composed between July 11th and August 24th, 1748, in Handel's 
sixty-fourth year, and produced in the following Spring season, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London. The accompanied recitative, airs, 
and duets, as well as the trio and overture, were printed and published 
immediately afterwards. The full score was issued by Randall, Wright 
and Arnold. The same preface gives us also the curtailments, after 
the manner of Handel himself, who again produced Susannah in the 
year 1759, a few weeks before his death. 

Concerning his authorities, part of which—though, it is true, known 
—had not been used, while part of them had remained unknown until 
lately, and the examination of which gives the edition of the Deutsche 
Handel- Gesellschaft a superiority over all previous ones, Chrysander 
enters into the following details :— 

“ With regard to what has hitherto been done, as far as the authori- 
ties are concerned, we are placed in a very favourable position, While 
our most ambitious wishes were limited to a view of those original 
manuscripts and other aids, the existence of which was known, a com- 
pletely new and unexpected source of information was opened to us by 
the discovery of Handel’s own copies (Hand-Exemplare). 

“The original manuscripts of nearly all Handel’s works, and the 
beautiful copies of the oratorios by his amanuensis, J. C. Smith, were 
previously known. Both collections, for nearly a century in the pos- 
session of the royal family of England, had, by the gracious kindness 
of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, been placed in the most liberal manner at the service of 
writers. 

“Critics were, moreover, acquainted with, although they had never 
fully profited by, the Handelian manuscripts, which, through some 
unknown circumstance, had come into the hands of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and for years had, as part of his rich musical collection in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, been accessible to the public. These 
seven volumes, also, consisting mostly of sketches, or of occasional 
interpolations (gelegentlich eingefiigten Sétze), have proved rich in 
materials for all the first three numbers of our first annual series. 

“With these resources, a reliable edition might, at a push, be pro- 
duced. But, as we find in Smith’s copies, as well as in the printed 
editions to which we have access, many deviations from the original 
manuscripts, deviations of themselves appearing perfectly justifiable, 
but not to be explained by the materials in our possession, we had 
always to regret the loss of the parts used at Handel’s performances, 
or, a3 the fragments of those parts hitherto brought to light afforded 
little information, the loss of the old private copies. ‘They were, how- 
ever, not lost. When no one any longer believed they could still be 
preserved by any of Smith’s descendants, they were offered for sale in 
the year 1856, by an antiquary in Bristol. In consequence of this, 
they came into the possession of M. V. Schoelcher, one of the most 
zealous members and promoters of our society, a gentleman who, while 
preserving them with the utmost care, is always ready to place them at 
the disposal of every scientific enquirer. 

“This increase of our authorities materially augmented our labours, 
for the private copies are full of remarks, alterations and additions, 
part of which were to be cleared up only by means of the most patient 
research, We are, undoubtedly, entitled to consider it a fortunate 
circumstance that the preparatory steps towards the task undertaken 
by the Deutsche Handel-Gesellschaft had to do with materials which 
rendered a perfectly exhaustive edition possible for the first time.” 


* Translated from the Miederrheinische Musikzeitung. 
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The fact of these particulars having become known will, without 
doubt, exercise a considerable influence in extending the circulation of 
the Deutsche Handel-Gesellschaft’s edition, which will thus be not 
only a beautiful and honourable monument of the love of the present 
generation for the fame of its native land and works of sterling music, 
put, at the same time, the first perfect edition, most carefully treated, 
as far as criticism is concerned, and corrected in conformity with 
priceless new sources of information, the authority of which, at the 
performances of Handel’s works, and, consequently, in the serious study 
of them, can henceforth not be neglected. 

We had an opportunity, yesterday and the day before, of hearing the 
rehearsal and performance of the oratorio of Susannah. We are 
indebted for this interesting treat, to the Stiidtischer Sing-Verein, and 
its director, Herr Breunung, The performance, with full band and 
organ, as well as the recitatives and airs with pianoforte accompaniment, 
was at the same time, a worthy inauguration of the new building 
belonging to the Cologne Conservatory, the principal room in which is 
used by the Sing-Verein and the Musikalische Gesellschaft for their 
meetings. The public were admitted by invitation from the Committee 
of the Verein. » The peculiar state of the Verein and the immoderate 
heat rendered curtailments unavoidable, but what was actually played 
proved amply sufficient to give a just notion of the character of the 
work; and the performance, which lasted about two hours—in 
spite of the short time for preparation, and the influence of sum- 
mer on the attendance of the executants (especially the gen- 
tlemen, of whom there were, by the way, some admirable singers, 
although in small numbers, present)—was, on the whole, suc- 
cessful, while, in some particular instances, it was excellent. 
Under the latter category we may include the recitative and airs of the 
alto part (Joachim, Susannah’s husband), which we shall rarely hear 
rendered more pleasingly, and with more simplicity and feeling. 

Of the composition itself, the performance has, generally speaking, 
justified and borne out, in our mind, the opinion pronounced by Ger- 
vinus, from which we will again make the following extract, because, 
now that the score is to be procured, we think his opinion will meet 
with a more general response, and give rise to deep investigation. He 
says, among other things :— 

“ Susannah dates from the same period, the first fifty years of the 
last century, in which all Handel’s greatest works were written, and, 
although differing in its whole character, and differently coloured, from 
any of Handel’s other oratorios, is, from this very peculiarity, highly 
attractive, and particularly adapted for private performance by a con- 
nected series of solo parts. It is, probably, material circumstances 
which have excluded it from music-rooms. In England, exception was, 
very likely, taken to the subject, which, however, is treated in the most 
becoming and moral manner. Then, again, the work is too long. 
Susannah in an unmutilated form would, perhaps, exhaust the patience 
of an English public, which is energetic even in its amusements, and 
will actually sit out a three-act furce after a Shaksperean tragedy, which 
with us always requires to be cut. 

“ But what ought to have excited a preference for this work more than 
for many others, is its greater facility. It cannot be pronounced equal 
to any of the historical oratorios in profundity and loftiness, but it 
will, perhaps, more than all the rest, fascinate a public accustomed to 
opera and modern musical compositions. The great reason of this is 
that it exhibits to us an operatic plot, treated in a completely dramatic 
style, a plot which every one present, even though uneducated, fully 
comprehends, and to enjoy which the mere words produce a fitting 
frame of mind, in which the working of the clear and simple music 
finds, without any hindrance, a place. Apart from the prophetic 
loosening of the knot (which, by the way, is treated in quite an 
unprophetic manner even by the author of the book and by the com- 
poser), the whole plot, as given in the words, might be conducted in 
exactly the same fashion at the present day. It is represented by the 
author of the book without any local or national colouring, and this 
peculiarity of the words has, as is always the case with Handel, acted 
directly on the character of the music. The recitative and airs, which 
alone forward the action, are, it is true, by no means compositions in the 
modern style, but, then again, they are not rendered unintelligible by any 
old-fashioned or foreign national colouring. To this we must add the 
fact that the whole purport of the subject, treating of the peaceful, though 
interrupted bliss of a morally pure, simple marriage-bond, required in the 
fundamental tone of the music an idyllic simplicity, for which reason all 
those bravura pieces and artistic figures, which, in old music, frequently 
produce a strange impression on us, are excluded. Whateveris more in 
the modern style and comes nearer the feelings of the present day, is 
expressed in song-like pieces, which, under another name, might be sold 
to anyone as compositions of recent date. ‘They nearly approach 





national songs, and, in each instance of this kind, the popular nature 
of Handel’s music is exhibited in the most graceful and most simple 
manner. 

“The composer saw and followed up the intention of the poet of 
leaving the most important part of the action in the hands of the 
principal personages. The choruses interfere with the latter neither 
by their number nor their weight; their, comparatively speaking, 
small value may have contributed to banish this oratorio from asso- 
ciations where the chorus is especially in great requeat. In three parts, 
of two scenes each, the action is unfolded with wonderful evenness, and 
simple, natural truth. The first of these scenes shows us the happiness 
of the married couple, Joachim and Susannah, but, at the conclusion 
of the scene, the shade of an evil presentiment clouds that happiness; 
the second introduces the two Elders, in pursuit of Susannah ; the one 
mild and enthusiastic, the other, rough and passionate, and dis- 
closes their wicked design. In the third scene, Susannah, grieving 
and alone, is, by the outburst of her loving maid’s grief, once more 
warned of the misfortune which threatens her, and which is then 
developed by the bursting-in of the Elders, the climax being formed by 
a masterly trio (not dissimilar to that in Adeis and Galatea). The 
elegiac tone of the fifth scene (Susannah’s sentence) is then changed 
into one of sudden suspense by the entrance of young Daniel, while, 
with the return of Joachim, the action, also, and its musical expression, 
reverts to the first idyllic and peaceful tone. The final duet of the once 
more happy pair then significantly takes us back to the opening duet, 
in which they sang their as yet undisturbed happiness. Each of these 
scenes is carried out in a different, but equally appropriate character; each 
is equally smooth and rounded off, so that the hearer never stumbles 
over anything uneven, unexpected, or strange—so that the composition 
appeals most profoundly to the most natural feelings, by proceeding 
with simple truth, as though each note and each piece must be just 
what it is. This inward necessity is the last and highest beauty in all 


art.” 
Cologne, July 14th, 1859. L. B. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UNWARRANTABLE CRITICISM OF A 
NOBLEMAN. 


S1r,—Have you seen (and if so, why have you not noticed) 
the abominable onslaught committed by some free pen (morally 
equivalent to “booter”) in the Dazly Telegraph upon a recently 
exposed musical tableau of the Earl of Westmorland ? Let your 
readers judge of its malicious intent, and decide upon the 
punishment which should be the writer’s due :— 


“RoyaL AcaDEMy oF Music. 

* A grand concert, for the benefit of the Royal Academy of Music— 
the one great musical school possessed by England—was given yesterday 
afternoon, at the Hanover-square Rooms, ‘under the immediate 
patronage of her Majesty, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and 
the Royal Family.’ All the voculists and instrumentalists were asso- 
ciates or pupils of the Academy ; but, with the exception of Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s overture to ‘Don Quixote,’ the programme contained no 
compositions by Academicians—unless the noble patron of the insti- 
tution be considered one. However that may be, a large portion of 
the concert consisted of pieces signed by the Earl of Westmorland ; 
and the audience, which as usual on these occasions comprised a 
number of well-known musicians, had thus an opportunity of judging 
how far the works of the composer whom the Academy delighteth to 
honour are calculated to influence the students for good or for 
evil. If, as has been often publicly stated on good authority, 
the compositions of the Earl of Westmorland are constantly 
executed by the pupils, it is certain that they must either utterly dis- 
regard their models, in which case a great deal of time and trouble are 
evidently thrown away; or they must, to some extent, imitate 
them; and, to tell the plain truth, the music of Lord West- 
morland is something not to imitate, but to avoid. Yesterday, 
after pieces by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, &c., had been sung by 
various pupils and associates, a selection from Lord Westmorland’s 
opera of L’Eroe di Lancaster was performed, the principal parts being 
taken by Miss Laura Baxter, Miss Bankes, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr, Allan Irving. The execution was sufficiently good, to 
say the least, and, as the noble earl, who from his seat in the stalls 
directed the singers by means of manual gesticulations, applauded the 
performance on several occasions, we may conclude that the music of 
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the Hero of Lancaster was rendered in accordance with the intentions 
of the noble diplomatist who wrote it. To say that the ex-minister at the 
Court of Vienna is incapable of writing an opera, that he does not 
possess the gift of melody, nor the science of harmonic combina- 
tions; that his Hero of Lancaster is as dull as it is noisy, and as 
noisy as it is dull, is to state what every one who heard the selection 
from that work, already knows. There is nothing really offensive in 
saying so. Composition is not Lord Westmorland’s ‘career.’ Pro- 
bably Dr. Sterndale Bennett would make no very creditable figure at 
Schénbrunn, and in the same way the ex-ambassador cannot shine at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. But there is a difference; Dr. Bennett 
never attempted diplomacy; and it would have been well for Lord 
Westmoriand—and better still for the Academy of Music—if he had 
never attempted composition. Or, if the noble earl’s taste lies in that 
direction, why does he not have his works performed privately, or 
for the benefit of a small circle of acquaintances ? There are 
liberties which a man is allowed to take with his friends, but 
which by common consent are forbidden in connection with 
the public. Thus, amateur quartet parties and amateur glee- 
clubs are suffered in private life, either because the various mem- 
bers have some remarkable moral qualities, or because they give 
good suppers, or for some other valid reason. But their performances 
would not be tolerated by the public; and if Lord Westmorland 
would give his Hero of Lancaster at Covent Carden or Drury Lane, 
or anywhere but at a concert of the Academy, he would find that that 
too would not be tolerated. The mere production of a few pieces of 
weuk operatic music would not have elicited from us such violent ex- 
pressions of disapprobation as we feel called upon to put forth when 
those pieces are known to be stock performances at an institution 
where it is supposed that our future composers are to be formed. A 
* Battle Symphony,’ a chorus with soli, and a quartet with harps, were 
the specimens given yesterday of this terrible Hero of Lancaster. 
The quartet, though thoroughly common-place, was, perhaps, a 
little better than the other pieces. The ‘Battle Symphony’ 
was a fight between the various instruments, in which the drums 
generally get the best of it; indeed, drums and harps seem to have 
peculiar charms for Lord Westmorland, though it is fair to add that 
he does not forget the trombones, and the brass family in general. 
There is one instrument, however, which has been unaccountably 
omitted in the orchestration of the Hero of Lancaster—we mean the 
Lancaster gun. A little heavy artillery is all the ‘ Battle Symphony’ 
required to make it perfect. 

“After the Lancastrian affair, Misses Van Noorden, Baxter, and 
Palmer sang some popular songs.” 

Now, Sir, let every honest and independent man speak out 

AnTI-PLEBs, 


[Our columns are open.—Ep. | 


HEWITT v. TUNER. 


Sm,—In the Musical World of July 16th, a correspondent under 
the signature of “Tuner,” thinks the ratio 16 to 19, which I assign to 
the minor 8rd, not in accordance with facts. He then observes that 
“my statement, if correct, must invariably lead to this conclusion, 
“ that there is no such thing as a perfect concord consisting of three 
different sounds.” Now, what this has to do with the question re- 
specting the ratio of the minor 3rd, I cannot at all comprehend; 
neither do I pretend to know what are, and what are not, perfect con- 
cords, But I do know that if C, E flat, G, be tuned to please the 
ear, as the minor common chord to C, the ratio of the vibrations will 
be 16, 19, 24. It has been truly observed that the smell of the rose 
would be as fragrant under any other name ; and so it is in respect to 
the terms perfect concord, imperfect concord, and discord. No onehas 
settled what these terms mean by reference to fixed ratios, and without 
this they may, like algebraic symbols, stand for anything or nothing. 
To ascertain the true ratio of any interval, the all-important point is 
the peculiar circumstance under which the experiment is tried. For 
example, if, as before stated, the notes C, E flat, be tuned in connexion 
with G, and while the mind is impressed with C as the basis, the ratio 
of the vibrations C, E flat, will be 16, 19; but if the same notes, 
namely, C, E flat, be tuned in connexion with A flat, and with the 
mind impressed with A flat as the basis to the major common chord, 
A flat, C, E flat, the ratio of C to E flat will be us5 to 6. By refer- 
ence to my first article in the Musical World of 18th June, respecting 
the pitch, it will be seen that, consistently with the equal tempera- 
ment, the ratio of the minor 8rd C, E flat, is 16 to 19.02, whence it 
follows, that, by this system of tuning the piano, or organ, the basal 
minor 3rd (that is the minor 3rd to the basis), is, in every instance, all 
but absolutely perfect. 














I by no means wish to give offence to your correspondent in allud- 
ing to the folly of his putting the ratio of the minor 8rd, or that of 
any other musical interval, to the test of experiment. I must, however, 
take leave to inform him that the course he has thought proper to 
adopt in so doing, is terribly out of fashion, having long ago given 
place to the more convenient and facile method of settling such 
matters by reference to authorities, big and little, not forgetting now 
and then to introduce a little algebra, either as garnish to mere 
twaddle, or otherwise, as the case may be. Let it not, however, be 
understood that I wish to impugn the honesty of your correspondent’s 
motives in thus referring to experiment as the basis of science and 
philosophy—quite the contrary ; I merely wish to put him upon his 
guard in respect to the tricks of certain animals, some very apt to hiss, 
and others to bray, and even to kick up their heels, in the event of 
being unexpectedly startled at the sight of anything, to their appre- 
hension, strange and unaccountable. But since, perhaps, some in the 
simplicity of their hearts, may here ask, what’s the matter? I will 
endeavour, as well as I can, and in few words, to reply to this question, 
Be it known, then, that the sensation called sound, or rather the sen- 
sations produced by what the ancient Greeks called music, having 
attracted the attention of their philosophers, they became desirous to 
know, or at all events to appear to know, more about it than 
the rest of mankind; and that the result of these endeavours, down to 
the present time, embracing a period of about 3,000 years, has been 
the discovery of some three or four truths or facts really appertaining 
to the laws of nature, and the admixture of these truths with a moun- 
tainous heap of what is false and adventitious. Now, it so happens 
that while, on the one hand, a purifying process in regard of music in 
general and of harmony in particular, has for many years being going 
on through the agency of what we call Genius, by means of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the polluted concrete mass above alluded to, being, as 
it were, in a state of fermentation, is at the same time perpetually 
corrupting the intellectual atmosphere with its pestiferous vapours, 
which, though unseen and therefore unheeded, are not the less deadly 
and destructive in their influences. 

Thus are the two primary faculties of the artist placed antagonis- 
tically the one against the other, instead of being so disposed as to 
afford each other mutual aid, as designed by nature. 

The mole, whose nature it is to grub in darkness, must needs hate 
the light ; but there are also some who, in their affected regard for the 
light, either know not or forget that its basis is heat. - A man’s course 
is primarily directed by his head; but mediately, that is, instru- 
mentally, by his legs, and he who, on this account, would sever the 
one from the other, or despises the one because it does not and cannot 
perform the functions of the other, is either a fool or madman. 

But having much more to say, I shall, with your permission, resume 
the subject shortly. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

10, King-street, Holborn, W.C. D. C. Hewitt, 





OUR SCHUMANN. 
By Our Soxpo.ewsxy. 


“Don’t let us stand idly by, but set to work that it may be 
better ; set to work that the poetry of art may be again 
restored to honour.” 

These words were spoken one evening in 1833, in a circle of 
young musicians at Leipzig. They were discontented with the 
taste which at that period prevailed. In the theatrical world 
only Rossini excelled, and as masters of the piano only Herz 
and Hiinten. Beethoven was still regarded by many as crazy, 
Carl Maria von Weber had been dead but seven years, and 
Franz Schubert but five. Their triumphs had for a time 
ceased to be the theme of discussion, and they were yet too 
recent to have their tombs crowned even with laurels, much less 
adorned with monuments. Mendelssohn, indeed, was making 
some noise in the world; many, however, denied him the tribute 
of fame as being too Hebraic, and many a blockhead of the old 
school would not even tolerate his compositions on his desk. 

Everything seemed lulled into a siesta; the musical world 
was in a languishing condition, as frequently happens in politics 
and religion, There was to be seen neither a Strauss that 
denied everything, nor a Live who, in spite of all astronomers, 
made the sun comfortably ride round the earth. People enter- 
tained themselves with Herz and weak tea to avoid every ex- 
eitement and to save ice, when suddenly Mephistopheles wriggled 
himself a little into these young heads, 
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 Sing-song is lost to us for ever: 
Our ears indeed are tickled, 
But the heart it touches never.” 

“To work, that it may be better !” they all exclaimed; and 
then began the struggle of the David confederates against the 
Philistine drivelers. 

There was, in fact, at that time, as ever, many musicians and 
dilletante who felt themselves disagreeably disturbed in their 
slumbers. They reasoned against the new musical periodical,* 
called it trash, scoffed at the David confederation, and manifested 
their enmity to it as frequently and emphatically as possible ; 
but it is in vain to struggle against the current of the time ; 
those who would resist and check it, resemble somewhat the 
fool in his Spanish cloak, who imagined he could close up the 
mouth of the Weser with his periwig. 

One of the most zealous champions was our Schumann, though 
at that time but too little known. 1 myself made his acquaintance 
accidentally. There was among us, as you must know, a whimsical 
musical character, who had taken it into his head to possess 
some work or other of every composer, living or dead, not 
to be delighted with it, or critically to compare the different 
geniuses ; no, but merely to know that there was no gap in his 
library. What he esteemed most were some manuscripts that 
he had obtained from the estate of the late concert-conductor at 
the Dresden court, M. Volumier. When he happened to show 
them to some young musician desirous of knowledge, he used to 
observe that he had purchased the whole treasure of Sig. Trés- 
mauvais, and that nobody in all the five quarters of the globe 
could show any of his works. Indeed, somebody had told him 
that Sig. Trés-mauvais had composed very much, but he put no 
faith in it. 

Now the fact is this. Whena pupil of Volumier’s had written 
a work that did not please him, Volumier used to write on the 
title-page, “Trés-mauvais,” (very bad) that he might not be 
obliged to look at the composition again. In the hands of this 
man I found the first Schumann piano-compostion, and many of 
my musical friends were strongly disposed to consign it to Signor 
Trés-mauvais, but when more minutely examined, some genius, 
although rather wayward, began to peep through. At first, 
Schumann’s compositions were very little regarded; but when 
the words, “ To work, that it may be better; to work, that the 
poetry of art may again be restored to honour,” became more and 
more a reality, when the struggle of the new musical periodical 
against the Leipzig Allgemeine, then edited by Fink, grew more 
close and hot, when Florenstan, Eusebius, Jonathan, and Raro, 
all well armed, entered the lists; then people began to take 
some notice of the curious pieces that Schumann had sent into 
the world; however, he was then much more esteemed as a 
critic than as a composer. 

The first of Schumann’s works that made any noise in the 
world was his Carnival, to the four notes A, S, C, H, asch (ash). 
He himself, at a later period, made small account of this com- 
position of his youthful days. So rapid was his progress ; 
nevertheless much of the beautiful may be found in it; through 
it all is the blooming and fragrant loveliness of spring. 

Soon after, Schumann wrote to me and invited me to enter 
the David Confederation. It is wrong, if in the preface to his 
collected writings, it is asserted: “The David Confederation 
had existence only in his mind ; he himself was the whole and 
sole confederation.” Mr, Von Wasilewsky, author of the Life 
of Schumann, says quite as erroneously : “ Feski and Sobolewsky 
were two different persons.” F and E are only the two initials 
of my Christian names. Then he sent me for review his David 
Confederate Sonata which had appeared under his two anonymes, 
(author-names,) Florenstan and Eusebius. It is a much more 
important work than his earlier compositions, but at the same 
time difficult to comprehend, and requiring much skill. 

One of his best piano works of any extent is undoubtedly his 
C-Major Fantasia, which he intended to publish under the 
title Obolen. It was in the year 1837. Ten years before that 
time, 1827, Beethoven had died rather poor ; in 1837 they began 
to make collections for his monument. 
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Schumann also wished to contribute to it, and proposed to 
devote the proceeds of this composition to that object. Obolen, 
as already remarked, was its intended name, (an obole being the 
smallest coin they had in Greece,) but circumstances changed 
the title, 7 

Schumann himself doubted whether the erection of a monu- 
ment as was proposed by the Committee, was the most fitting 
manuer in which to honour the great genius, Beethoven ; he soon 
gave his judgment about it in four voices, and summoned others 
with myself to pronounce publicly our opinions. 


(To be continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA +» 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO cccccrccccccccce 243. & 288, a8 
TENT and CLARET 28s. a 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered fiee within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus. or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 

‘*I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henrv Letheby, M.B., London Ho pital. 

* The flavour and quality of M-ssrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. 

WELLER & HUGHES, 


27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark-lane, London, E.C 




















OR FASHIONS in PETTICOATS, ladies should visit 
WILLIAM CARTER'S WHOLESALE and RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ladies’ French Muslin, Lace, and Steel Jupons .. 3s. 9d. to 16s, 6d. 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats .. +. 43. 9d. to 213, 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats 6s. 9d. to 25s. 

Address, William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street,St. Paul’s, London. 





L4 DIES, why give such HIGH PRICES for your STAY 
BODICES when you can obtain a single pair at the wholesale prices, direct 
from the Manufactory, and the choice of fifty different sorts, at the unuermentioued 
prices :— 

Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices .. ee 

Paris Wove Stays (anv size required) 

Ladies’ Family and Nursing Stays aa «. 8s. 6d, to 21s. 

The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay .. 10s. 6d. to 25s. 

Engravings of the above, or wholesale lists, free. Address, William Carter, 22, 

Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. Manufactory, No. 7, Newington-causeway, Lonond. 


2s 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
3s. 1]d. to 14s. 6d. 


ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 


Under the Patronage of the Courts of Europe, the Aristocracy, and 
the Upper Classes. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an in- 
vigorator and beautifier, beyond all precedent. It bestows a permanent gloss, 
with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl. Priee 3s. 6d., and 7s. ; 
Family bottles (equal to four small). 10s. 6d. ; anddouble that size, 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


A balmy, odoriferous creamy liquid, as equally celebrated for safety in application 
as cnounaiied for its rare and inestimatle qualities. The radiaut bloom it imparts 
to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, 
and all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable to every toilet. Price 
4s. 6d., and 8s, 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
e choicest and most recherche nee ¢ 
iental Herbal, and of inestimable value in improving and imparting a pear!- 
ee ~ce to the tveth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath 
pure and fragrant Price 2s. 9d_ per box. ; 
Sold by A. ROWLANDand SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 


and Perfumers. 





A white powder, compounded of th 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND proxouncep By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &¢, &c. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 








JOSEPH ASCHER. 


Dinorah de Meyerbeer. Illustration 

Les Vépres Siciliennes 

L’Etoile Aimée, (de Reichardt) 

Un Ballo in Maschera, (de Verdi). Tlustration 





BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
The Power of Love. 6th Edition 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 3rd Ditto, ... 
Air de ?Ombre de Dinorah ... 


Bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes ... 





MADAME OURY. 


Fantaisie, Dinorah 

Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes 
Fantaisie, Diamans de la Couronne ... 
Fantaisie, Martha 

Fantaisie, Luisa Miller 

The Power of Love .. 

Air de Ombre, Dinorah 

“ When other lips” 

Oberon Polka 





ADOLPH SCHLOESSER. 


Deodora, Caprice 4 la Mazurka 
Les Fleurs Animées, Impromptu 
Boutons de Roses, Morceau de Salon 


Souvenir du Rigi, Tyrolienne 
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LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


The Mermaid, Polka de Concert 
Il Trovatore, Grand Fantaisie 


Deux Airs Hongrois ... 





W. KUHE, 


Fantaisie on Balte’s Satanella 


Fantaisie.on Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes 


Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon de 


Ploérmel... 





ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


Dripping Well, Morceau Fantastique 
Fairy Dell, Morceau de Salon 
Europa, Galop de Concert 

Réverie Amoureuse ... 

La ci darem 

Chanson a boire, Impromptu 
Faniska, Morceau de Salon ... 


Twelve German Volkslieder ... 





RUDOLF NORDMANN. 
Power of Love, Satanella ... : 
M appari tutt’ amor, Martha 
An Evening with the Christy's Minstrels, Melange 
ou their favorite Airs 
Tower Scene, Miserere, and Ah! che Ja morte, from 


Tl Trovatore wes o 3 kn ist 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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